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TRANSLATION  BEGINS 

With  this  issue  we  begin  in  serial  form 
the  translation  into  the  English  language  of 
Jonas  K.  Karys ' historic  Senoves  Lietuviu 
1 inigai  (1959)  which  deals  with  the  Lithuan- 
ian monies  and  coinage  up  to  circa  1700. 

The  translation  is  to  be  placed  in  a 3 
ring  notebook  and  punched  for  easy  storage  & 
reading.  You'll  notice  that  due  to  the  incr- 
eased volume  (15  added  pages),  from  now  on 
The  Knight  will  be  mailed  to  you  in  an  envel- 
ope, and  that  means  we've  added  1/2  page  on 
page  3 to  our  regular  issue. 

To  help  save  costs,  tne  translation  has 
been  photocopied,  instead  of  "instant-printed 
" as  The  Knight  is.  Still,  due  to  the  size 
and  weight,  our  costs  in  both  printing  and  in 
mailing  are  UP.  To  those  of  you  wno  would 
like  to  help  underwrite  our  added  postage  and 
printing  costs,  your  donation  would  be  grea- 
tly appreciated. 

BIG  DARIUS-  GIRENAS 
ARTICLE  IN  C.W. 

In  what  has  got  to  be  the  biggest  numisma- 
tic publication  tribute  to  Lithuania  and  the 
flight  of  Darius-Girenas,  the  internationall / 
known  publication  Coin  World  featured  in 
its  October  29*  I960  issue,  in  its  Coin 
World  International  section,  a front  page 
article  entitled,  "Lithuanians  remember 
heroic,  ill-fated  flyers."  This  huge  3 page 
article  (Starting  on  page  29)  was  written 
by  David  T.  Alexander,  who  himself  purchas- 
ed bust  of  the  flyers  while  visiting  the 
Balzekas  Museum  in  Chicago  last  June. 

Pictured  is  the  oronze  medal  issued  in 
1978  by  the  Lithuanian-American  Aero  Club 
which  was  designed  by  Vytautas  Peseckas 
(see  The  Knight  Feb-March  1979)  and  struck 
by  the  Hamilton  Mint. 

Also  pictured  is  the  medal  issued  in 
Kaunas  which  was  designed  by  Domicele  Tara- 
bilda.  Several  photos  of  the  flyers  were 
featured,  including  the  famouse  "before  the 
flight"  pose  of  the  daring  Lithuanian 
flyers. 

The  article  narrates  the  history  and 
bicgrapnies  of  each  of  the  flyers,  and 
depicts  the  beautiful  Lituanica  as  it  flies 
over  the  SKies  of  New  York  City. 

(continued  on  pa  e 4... 


COINS  OF  INDEPENDENT  LIETUVA 

(And  How  We  Manufactured  Them) 

By  Jonas  K.  Karys 

Excerpted  from  the  book,  "Numizmatika"  (1970).  Tran- 
slated into  the  English  language  by  A.  Raa^ius,  Jr. 

9 • * 

The  more  the  short  but  colorful  period  of  Lithuanian 
independence  (1918-40)  slides  into  the  past,  tne  more 
intreuging  are  things  and  objects  which  in  a very  live 
way  remind  the  viewer  of  that  enchanted  time. 

One  of  the  most  stable  witnesses  is  and  always  will 
be  our  artistic  and  enduring  metallic  coins  which  have 
turned  up  in  foreign  lands.  They  were  minted  during 
two  periods:  1925  in  England  and  1936-39  in  our  own 
newly  constructed  coin  mint  at  Kaunas.  Though  somewhat 
differing,  they  were  all  made  according  to  professor 
Joseph  Zikaras'  models,  which  this  famous  sculptor  net 
straying  from  traditional  Lithuanian  modesty  very  su- 
ccessfully and  understandably  to  all,  combined  the  be- 
auty of  our  heraldry,  national  ornamentation  and  ether 
elements  combined  in  modern  coinage.  And  his  portra- 
its: of  Vytautas,  Basanavi2ius,  Bmetona are  almost 

alive!  Nowhere  were  those  faces  so  well  immortalized. 
Today  we  can  better  appreciate  that  it  was  not  some 
sort  of  placating,  but  the  truth,  when  the  Director 
of  the  Belgian  Mint  told  me,  that  only  their  national 
pride  kept  them  (Belgians)  from  asking  Zikaras  to  help 
in  transfering  the  face  of  their  King  to  Belgian  coind 

During  both  periods  of  minting  (in  England  and  in 
Kaunas)  there  were  minted  over  75  million  of  all  ty- 
pes.... If  all  the  coins  of  independent  Lithuania  had 
survived,  now  and  in  the  future  it  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  them  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities. 
Unfortunately,  having  occupied  Lithuania,  the  Commu- 
nists in  194-0-41  collected,  seized  and  shipped  off 
to  Moscow  to  melt  down  the  coins.  An  overwhelming 
percentage  of  the  coinage  suffered  this  fate,  to  our 
understanding.  They  were  melted  down  at  Molotov's 
Iron  Casting  works  ( Cigunnd-Lite jnys  Zavod  Imeni 
Molotova).  For  that  reason  the  coins  that  survived 
found  themselves  in  the  numismatic  catagory  of  "rare." 
Numismatists  ana  historical  collectors  of  different 
types  for  some  time  now  have  been  asking  for  them, 
and  collecting  them,  and  their  price  in  buying  or  sel- 
ling has  already  gone  up,  is  going  up,  and  understa- 
ndably will  continue  to  rise... 

It  is  pleasing  to  note,  that  Lithuanian  immigrants 
, except  for  a rare  exception,  do  not  trade  their 
nation's  monies,  but  rather  emorace  them,  guard  them 
and  leave  them  to  tneir  families  as  one  of  the  dear- 
est rememberances  of  their  nation's  brightest  moments. 
And  I deeply  believe,  that  these  collections  of  Ind- 
ependent Lithuanian  coinage  will  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  "numismatic  speculators,"  but  will  wind  up 
(Continued  on  page  2...) 


2-  COINS 


Continued  from  page  1... 


in  public  museums  to  be  seen  by  passers-by, 
to  be  a joy  to  Lithuanians,  as  they  wander 
the  earth. 

....The  first  Ind.  Lithuanian  money,  as 
many  still  remember,  were  all  paper.  But 
paper  change,  which  is  most  used  in  transa- 
ctions, wear  out  quickly,  get  old,  tear.  It 
was  clear  to  everyone  that  without  coins  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  function  for  long, 
that's  why  they  were  ordered  struck  in  Engl- 
and in  1925  and  clanging  and  ringing,  they 
spread  among  Lithuanian  money  to  take  the 
place  of  the  unsuccessful  paper  change. 

The  British  minted  them  without  interfe- 
rence, only  too  few  were  ordered.  ‘Ihe  years 
passed,  and  the  Lithuanian  economy  developed 
by  great  leaps*  there  developed  shortages  of 
some  denominations  of  coins.  When  this  hap- 
pened, the  idea  matured  with  the  Finance  Mi- 
nistry to  establish  our  own  mint  and  to  man- 
ufacture the  coins  needed  by  the  country, 

"at  home." 

That  idea  became  reality  in  1936.  One 
beautiful  June  day  (regretfully,  the  exact 
date  I do  not  recall),  a group  of  prominent 
guests  and  officials  with  the  presence  of 
Finance  Minister  Juozas  Tubelis,  celebrated 
in  Kaunas  a deeply  moving  event:  on  that  day 
for  the  first  time  clanged  the  blows  of  Ind- 
ependent Lithuania's  mint  and  poured  forth 
from  its  machines  new,  shiny,  purely  our 
coins!  Almost  everyone  present  stuck  his 
hands  under  the  bins,  from  which  poured  onto 
the  palms  dear,  with  eleoguent  faces,  warm 
metal  discs,  that  same  coin  opening  yet  ano- 
ther new  page  in  Lithuanian  history. 

The  Kaunas  Mint,  as  thought  as  heir  to 
the  mint  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania  whi 
ch  operated  2^0  years  before,  was  set  up  in 
the  Spinduly  building  (Forest  Bt.  #11),  fir- 
st floor.  It  belonged  without  interruption 
to  the  finance  Ministry  and  operated  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  determined  by  the  F.M.,  and 
the  National  Comptroller. 

-he  administration  of  the  mint,  the  boo- 
kkeeping, and  level  of  responsibility  lacked 
from  experience  and  adequate  information. 

Tnus  way  before  beginning  the  work,  I visit- 
ed and  studied  the  mints  of  Sweden,  Germany, 
Belgium , and  irance.  Unfortunately  in  each 
case  I found  an  unimaginable  large  operation 
ihey  did  everything  from  making  metal  ignots 
, pouring  them,  to  sorting  coins  and  medals. 
However,  they  operated  for  a long  time  rat- 
her loosely,  without  strict  control,  with 
"loopholes”  to  possible  unlegalities.  Even 
though  everyplace  they  reassured  me  that 
they  had  no  misunderstandings,  we  could  not 
risk  the  honor  of  a young  country  and  such 
an  important  new  office.  Thus  our  coin  mint 
war.  organized  "tight"  i.e.  in  such  a way  as 
*«a  jionaible  under  our  c nditions  and  more 


[importantly,  with  adequate  security. 

In  the  comfortable  and  newly  set  up  space,  separated 
from  other  sections  of  Spindulys  by  iron  doors,  we  had 
all  the  necessary  machinery  and  other  equipment  for  mi- 
nting and  processing  coins.  Metal  pouring  equipment  and 
equipment  that  made  primary  dies  from  models  were  not 
used  in  Kaunas  due  to  economic  considerations.  The 
small  mint,  meant  only  for  the  need  of  our  own  country, 
can  very  well  function  without  these  expensive  pieces 
of  equipment.  The  Belgian  mint  in  Brussels  was  not  sur- 
prised at  such  a decision  by  Lithuania,  and  at  a reas- 
onable price  agreed  to  make  the  dies,  and  to  make  as 
much  as  necessary,  the  necessary  matal  planchets  manuf- 
actured accurately  in  accordance  to  Lithuanian  monetary 
requirements. 

Thus  agreed,  our  mint  would  give  the  Belgians  the 
coin  models  approved  by  the  F.M.  (the  transfer  was  the 
personal  responsibility  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint), 
and  picked— up  (again  personally)  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Lithuanian  government,  the  prepared  primary  dies. 
And  the  metal  planchets  that  were  ordered,  the  Belgians 
delivered  by  secured  transport.  At  Kaunas  from  the  pri- 
mary dies  we  made  as  many  striking  dies  as  we  needed 
and  the  metal  blanks,  our  machines  converted  to  coins. 

There  were  two  machines  in  Kaunas  that  struck  Lith- 
uanian coins:  one  machine  for  silver,  the  other  for 
bronze.  Operation  of  the  machines  and  other  technical 
duties  were  performed  by  select  workprs.  All  work  was 
supervised,  planchets  and  minted  coins  counted,  inspe- 
cted, sorted,  and  weighed.  We  also  wrote  directions, 
kept  books,  and  guarded  the  mint  with  armed  guards  by 
personal  selected  by  the  director  of  the  Mint.  To  str- 
engthen control,  the  Mint  had  a permanent  representa- 
tive of  the  Control  commission.  He  together  with  emp- 
loyees of  the  mint  signed  production  reports,  with  a 
second  key  locked  the  store-room  doors  (for  the  night 
and  during  breaks)  and  sealed  them  with  his  seal  tog- 
ether with  the  seal  of  the  mint  director. 

Everyone's  greatest  concern  was  that  the  coins  we 
struck  were  100^  like  the  original  model,  and  that  co- 
ins of  the  same  type  were  identical,  with  no  errors. 

Here  the  machine  technicians,  their  helpers,  and  sup- 
ervisors watched  very  carefully.  The  smallest  defect — 
and  the  coin  fell  to  the  smelting  fire.  The  life  of 
the  minting  dies  varied:  with  some  we  could  mint  many 
coins,  some  were  ruined  after  a couple  of  blows.  Pep- 
lacing  them  in  machines  was  easy,  it  just  required 
time.  There  was  no  question  about  hurrying  at  the  mint;. 

^uite  the  contrary,  it  was  forbidden  to  hurry.  All 
and  everyone's  attention  there  was  concentrated  towards 
accuracy.  The  struck  and  carefully  sorted  and  select- 
ed coins  were  counted,  weighed,  and  poured  in  predet- 
ermined quantities  into  bags,  sealed  with  a lead  seal 
of  the  official  responsible  for  them,  entered  in  books 
and  placed  into  the  secure  storeroom.  The  prepared 
bags  of  coins  were  turned  over  to  the  Bank  of  Lithuania 
, which  circulated  all  monies  in  Lithuania.  Before 
transferring  to  the  bank,  a special  commission  gather- 
ed at  the  Mint  and  once  more  inspected  the  prepared 
coins.  If  it  found  even  1 coin  not  perfect,  the  commis- 
sion would  reject  the  whole  bag  and  it  had  to  be  proc- 
essed all  over.  If  the  commission  found  a few  bags  with 
imperfect  coins,  the  commission  would  reject  the  ent- 
ire shipment.  CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  3... 


EXONUMIA  OF  THE  MONTH*  By  Frank  Passic,  Albion,  Michigan 

GERMAN  CIGARETTE  CARDS  WITH  LITH.  1925  COINS 
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Now  here's  an  unusual  item 
which  we  bet  you  didn't  know 
about!  In  the  late  1920 's, 
a German  cigarette  company, 

Zigarettenfabrik  Richard  Gr- 
eiling  AG  Dresden,  put  coin 
cards  in  their  cigarette  pa- 
cks. This  was  similar  to  bas- 
eball cards  that  US  cigarette 
companies  did  put  in  their 
packs  during  the  same  period. 

Issued  were  64l  cards,  covering 

numerous  world  countries'  coins.  The  complete  set  of  cards 
were  to  be  placed  in  a holder  album  which  bears  the  date 

of  1929. 

Series  V (5)  dealt  with  the  Lithuanian  coins  of  1925* 
The  denominations  (except  the  50  centij,  which  was  omitted) 
were  contained  separately  on  each  card  in  an  aluminum  foil 
like  material  resembling  a coin  rubbing.  The  silver  coins 
were  of  course  with  a silver  color,  and  the  cents  pieces 
bearing  a golden  foil  color.  Each  card  contains  the  obver- 
se and  reverse  of  the  denomination  in  actual  size,  except 
the  5 litai  which  was  presented  separately  due  to  its  la- 
rge diameter. 

The  obverse  features  each  denomination,  with  the  value 
of  that  particular  denomination  converted  into  Reichsmarks. 
For  example,  "Litauen  1 centas  = 0,004  RK."  The  reverse  of 
these  cards  give  a brief  advertisment  of  the  firm  "GRZILING 
MUNZ-SAMMLUNG, " with  "Richard  Greiling,  A.G.  Dresden"  at 
the  very  bottom. 

The  reverse  features  in  the  center  a listing  of  the 
Lithuanian  series,  which  is  as  follows:  1)  5 litai;  2)  2 
Litu;  3)  1 litas;  4)  20  Centij;  5)  10  Centij;  6)  5 centai; 

7)  1 centas. 

A complete  set  of  nearly  all  64l  cards  including  the 
album  is  being  auctioned  off  at  a Dallas,  Texas  auction  on 
November  14.  The  auction  catalog  states  that  in  the  past 
individual  cards  have  been  selling  for  55  each,  but  recen- 
tly at  the  ANA  convention  they  were  going  for  515  each. 

One  thing  should  be  mentioned.  The  coins  depicted 
are  facsimiles,  not  actual  coin  rubbings,  as  close  up 
examination  will  tell.  In  any  event,  these  cards  are  an 
interesting  sidelight  to  collectors  of  Lithuanian  Numism- 
atics, and  fortunate  are  those  collectors  who  own  a set 
of  the  Lithuanian  coin  cards. 
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The  Knight  Vo.  3 No.  3 Issue  #15. 
Published  bi-monthly  by  the  Lithuan- 
ian Numismatic  Association,  P.Q.  Box 
612,  Columbia,  Maryland  21045.  Subs- 
cription a donation  of  38  or  more  for 
6 issues.  Frank  Passic,  Albion,  Mich- 
igan, EDITOR.  Robert  J.  Douchis,  Bal- 
timore, Maryland,  DIRECTOR.  Subscrip- 
tion blanks  available  to  sign  up  new 
members.  WRITE.  Donations  welcome. 


ERR  OH  DISCOVERED  ! 

Pictured  at  the  left  is  a blank, 
unstruck  10  Lit^  1936-8  silver  plan- 
chet,  which  was  manufactured  at  the 
Brussels  Mint  in  Belgium  for  the  Lith- 
uanian Mint  in  Kaunas. 

This  unstruck  blank  planchet  was 
recently  purchased  by  the  editor  of 
The  Knight  from  a collector  in  Wisc- 
onsins.  This  is  the  first  major  error 
known  of  a Lithuanian  coin  to  "get 
out."  It  is  theorized  that  either  the 
Belgian  Mint  officials  had  some  "extra" 
planchets,  or  that  tnis  blank  somehow 


COINS  Continued  from  page  2... 

The  Kaunas  Mint  functioned  longer 
than  3 years,  until  1939  when  WWII 
interrupted.  To  my  and  all  my  mint 
co-workers  warm  pride,  during  the 
mere  than  three  years  of  operation, 
not  the  smallest  illegality  took 
place,  and  not  a single  coin  we  struck 
came  back  from  circulation  with  a 
defect.  [see  article  below,  Editor...' 


"got  out"  of  the  Lithuanian  Mint 
in  1939-40,  due  to  circumstances 
surrounding  the  start  of  World  War 
II. 

What  is  most  impressive  is  the 
deep  and  sharp  lettered  edge,  which 
is  very  wide  and  is  not  compressed 
thin  as  on  struck  circulated  coins. 

The  lettered  edge  declares, 
"VIENYBE  . TaUTOS  • JEGa  * " whi 
means,  "In  Unity  the  Nation's  Stre- 
ngth." This  error  proves  that  th - 
lettered  edge  was  put  on  first  a. 
part  of  the  planchet. 


^LETTERS 

I noticed  th-  t some  have  requested  that  The  Knight 
be  expanded  to  include  Latvian  and  Estonian  material. 
I would  strongly  advise  against  this.  Once  we  get  int 
the  medieval  Lithuanian  material,  the  scope  is  limit- 
less and  to  include  material  from  the  other  3altic 
states,  except  where  it  has  a direct  bearing  on  Lith- 
uania, would  tend  to  make  T.K.  rather  unwieldly  and 
also  to  distort  the  original  aims  and  objectives  of 
the  LNA.  Let  collectors  of  the  other  Baltic  nations 
show  the  same  sense  of  purpose  that  Frank  and  you 
exhibited  when  you  launched  this  most  successful  or- 
ganization. I am  looking  forward  to  the  coming  year. 
Fraternally,  J.  Graham  Esler,  London,  Ontario  (Dir- 
ector, Ontario,  Canadian  Numismatic  Association) 

WANT -ADS  A FREE  service  to 

LNA  members. 

WANTED:  1925  20  Centi^  obverse  (Vytis)  uniface  test 

strike.  (LNA  #4a).  Bob  Douchis,  Box  612,  Columbia  KD. 

• — » . . — • 

WANTED:  Medieval  Lithuania,  Riga,  Livonia,  and  Cour- 
land  coins.  Will  purchase  outright  or  trade  my  U.S. 
silver  coins.  Ray  Hafsaas,  F.O.  Box  963,  Vashon,  Was- 
hington 98070.  . . 

# **  ' • " 

WANTED:  Medieval  and  younger  coins  and  medals  from 
the3altic  countries  from  the  period  1200-1917,  before 
independence.  Especially  from  the  mints  of  Arensborgh, 
Hapsal,  Reval,  Narva,  Dorpat,  w'enden,  Riga,  Dalholm, 
Mitawa  in  Courland,  and  Lithuanian  coins.  Hannu  Sarkk- 
inen,  Fahkinamaeultu,  3»  E.  2 SF-33840  Tampere  84, 
FINLAND. 

— . — • 

FOR  SALE:  The  following  Lithuanian  banknotes: 


PHOTO  OFFER 

In  our  June-July  issue  we  offered  to  our 
members  only  a full  size  beautiful  color  ph- 
oto of  the  rare  1938  10  Lit\j  PAVYZDYS  bankn- 
ote. Unfortunately  the  post  office  was  extr- 
emely slow  delivering  that  issue  (it  took 
almost  a month),  and  many  were  unable  to  meet 
the  deadline  we  had  set. 

Therefore,  we  will  print  up  a few  extra 
at  the  photographers,  and  for  those  of  you 
who  missed  the  original  offer,  we  are  offer- 
ing these  for  $10  each,  for  a limited  time 
only.  Please  get  your  order  in  promptly . 

Specializing  in  Lithuanian  and  Polish: 


Dealer  in  Quality  Rare  Coins 
Lithuanian  & Polish 
'WRITE: 


Karl  StepJ?et>s,  Ipc. 


Karl  Stephens 
President 
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Post  Office  Box  45k  ANA  57.209 

Temple  City,  Ca.  91780  213-445-8154 


COIN  WORLD  FEATURES 
LITH.  1938  NOTE 


A full  page  article  featuring  the  history 
of  the  mysterious  1938  10  Lit  14  banknote  app- 
eared in  the  August  27,  1980  issue  of  Coin 
World  (P.0.  Box  150,  Sidney,  Ohio  45367 ) « Pa- 
ge 46. 


F-20  1922  100  Litij,  Obv:  Vytautas  the  Great.  Note  is 
just  G-VG  but  this  is  a very  RARE  note.  $150.00. 

•P-13  1922  1 litao , November  15.  XF  VERY  SCARCE  in  this 

high  grade#  $60,00,  f*vc ?/?y  ^ 

P-27  1930  20  Litij  G-VG  $12.Q0. 

The  following  Lithuanian  coins: 


Written  by  Frank  Fassic,  the  article  was 
similar  to  that  which  had  appeared  in  T.K. 
earlier,  and  acquainted  the  numismatic  public 
with  some  interesting  Lithuanian  history,  and 
the  details  concerning  this  most  historic 
banknote.  Collectors  of  Lithuanian  banknotes 
should  have  a copy  of  this  article  in  their 
files.  Write  C.W. 


LNA-5a  1925  50  Centij  Obverse  (Vytis)  uniface  Test 
Strike.  UNC,  but  toned.  RaRE!  $160.00. 

¥-9 1936  1 Centno*  UHCi  SlO. 

¥-12 — 1936  5 Litni.  UNCj  with  -sharp  otriko  Vytis.  $22 
The  following  World  banknotes: 

P-58  POLAND  500  Zlotych  1919  XF  (Kosciuszko)  $30* 
F-369a  UKRAINE:  100  griven,  1918  XF  $25. 

P-371  UKRAINE:  1,000  griven  1918  VF  $22. 

Frank  Passic,  900  S.  Eaton  St. 

Albion,  Michigan.  49224. 

• • 

•vANTnD : The  following  Lithuanian  coins;  singles,  or 
in  quantities:  1925  1,  5,  10,  and  50  cts.  1936  1, 

2,  and  5 cents.  Balzekas  Museum  of  Lith.  Culture. 
4012  Archer  Ave,  Chicago,  Illinois*  6063 2. 


DARIUS-GIRENAS  ARTICLE.. .Continued. 

Alexander  recalls  the  various  stamps 
issued  by  Lithuania  commemorating  the  ill 
fated  flight,  and  pictured  especially  is 
the  chilling  "Dark  Angel  of  Death"  stamp 
designed  by  artist  Tarabildaite . 

This  article  is  a MUST  for  collectors  of 
Lithuanian  numismatics  and  history.  Dave 
Alexander  has  been  a faithful  supporter  of 
the  L.N.A.  and  this  article  brings  interna- 
tional attention  to  Lithuania,  the  LNA,  and 
the  Museum  in  Chicago.  For  a copy,  write, 
Coin  World  F.O.  Box  150,  Sidney,  Ohio  453 67* 
DEALERS ! Karl  Stephenh  ad  above  costs  only 

$5  per  issue.  If  you  handle  Lithuanian  mater- 
ial, why  not  place  an  ad  in  The  Knight 2 


MEET  THE  ARTIST 

with  tnis  issue  we  begin  a series  of  articles 
with  the  purpose  of  acquainting  you  with  the  artists 
wr.o  designed  Lithuania's  banknotes*  and  the  signat- 
ors  found  upon  them.  This  issue  we  present  informat- 
ion regarding  one  of  the  lesser  known  artists, 

Vilius  Jomantas. 

The  designer  of  the  500  Litij  banknote,  dated 
December  11,  1924,  was  artist  Vilius  Jomantas  (1591- 
1960).  Born  February  22,  1891,  he  studied  at  the 
Vilnius  Art  School  in  1909*  In  1914  he  studied  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  returned  to  Lithuania  in  1918. 

From  1924-28  he  studied  under  the  private  tutorage 
of  Adam  Varnas  (another  designer  of  Lithuanian  bank- 
notes), and  in  1922-24  studied  art  in  Munich,  Germ- 
any. In  1920  Jomantas  designed  three  Lithuanian  pos- 
tage stamps.  From  1924-28  he  worked  as  an  artist  in 
Kaunas  and  Klaipeda,  designing  various  book  covers, 
illustrations,  etc.  From  1946-47  he  worked  at  the 
Vilnius  Institute  of  Art  in  the  graphics  department. 

He  died  in  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania  on  November  11, 

I960. 

Aside  from  the  postage  stamps  and  the  500  lit  note, 
very  little  has  been  written  about  Jomantas,  from  this 
author's  research.  No  biography  is  given  in  the  Lncyc- 
lopedia  Lituanica,  and  the  Soviet  Mazo.ji  Lietuvisko.ji 
Tar  bine  Lnciklo^edi.ja  (1966)  includes  only  a short 
paragraph,  with  a small  photo  of  this  artist.  The 
photo  at  the  right  is  taken  from  the  1921  pictoral 
"Lietuvos  Albumas,  " published  in  Kaunas. 


THE  MINT 


Pictured  below  is  the  Spindulys  printing  complex,  with  the  location  of  the 
Lithuanian  Mint  circled  in  the  far  right.  This  photo  furnished  Tne  Knight 
by  Jonas  K.  Karys,  Director  of  the  Lithuanian  Mint  1936-39* 


jsteijta  1928  me*. 

Pag  nndims  kapiiaia 
j t. 500.000  lit 

I Founded  m 1928 
Paid  m capita! 
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6 a cataloging  of  lith.  coins  and  patterns 

Since  our  inception  over  two  years  ago*  we've  come  across  numerous  data  which  has  meant  chan 
ging  from  time  to  time  the  numbering  of  Lithuania's  coins  of  the  20th  century,  we'd  like  to  pres 
ent  here  a complete  listing  of  all  known  coins,  patterns,  and  test  strikes,  and  accurate  mintage- 
Each  has  been  given  an  official  LNA  number,  which  should  be  used  when  identifying  each  coin. 

Note:  Those  with  a small  star  before  the  number  means  they  are  not  presently  listed  in  Krause' 
"Standard  Catalog  of  .>orld  Coins."  Those  with  a circle  bear  different  catalog  numbers  than  what  is 
listed  in  Krause. 


LNA  H DATE  MINTAGE 

2 LITU  .500  silver 
5*4  gr.  23  mm.  reeded  edge 


14  !938  . 170,000  [Note  chan- 

ged mintage  figure] 

* 14.1  Obliterated  ]93§  coin,  def- 


7 


1925  3,000,145 


LNA  £ DATE  MINTAGE 

1 CENTAS 

Alum-brze.  1.6  gr.  16  mm. 

1 1925  5,000,000 

* la  Obv.  Uniface  Test  Strike 

* lb  Rev.  Uniface  Test  Strike 

Bronze  1 gr.  16.5  mm. 

9 1936  9,955,090 

t — ' 1 - — • 

2 CENT A I 

Bronze.  2.3  gr.  18.5  mm. 

10  1936  4,951,107 

» , « 

5 CENTAI 

Alum-brze.  2.1  gr.  19  mm. 

2 1925  12,000,000 

* 2a  Obv.  Uniface  Test  Strike 
★2b  Rev.  Uniface  Test  Strike 

Bronze.  3 gr.  20.5  mm. 

11  1936  4,800,000 

• « — — t 

10  CENTIJ 

A^um-brze . 3 gr.  21  mm. 

3 1925  12,000,000 

* 3a  Obv,  Uniface  Tiast  Strike 
t 3b  Rev.  Uniface  Test  Strike 

• . • — — <, 

20  CENTTJ 

Alum-brze.  4 gr.  23  mm. 

4 1925  8,000,000 

* 4a  Obv.  Uniface  Test  Strike 

* 4b.  Rev.  Uniface  Test  Strike 


50  CENTq 

Alum-brze.  5 gr.  25  mm. 

5 1925  5,000,000 

★ 5a  Ob.  Uniface  lest  Strike 

★ 5b  Rev.  Uniface  Test  Strike 

• — * • 

1 LITAS  .500  silver 
2.7  gr.  19  mm.  Reeded  edge 

6 1925  3,000,145 


• , » 

2 LiTAi  patterns 

Obv:  President  Smetona 
Rev:  Vytis  ^ 

Brass,  edge  "LIETUVA 
LIETUVA  LIETUVA" 

• 15a  1938  

.800  silver 
5*4  gr.  23  mm. 

• 15b  1938  reeded  edge 

• 15c  1938  lettered  edge 

• 15d  1938  plain  edge 

Rev:  Columns  of  Gediminas 

16a  1938  plain  edge 

• l6b  1938  lettered  edge 

* 

5 LITAI 

.500  silver 

13.5  gr.  30  mm.  reeded  edge 

8 1925  1,000,121 

.750  silver.  Dr.  J.  Basanavicius 
9 gr.  27  mm.  Lettered  edge. 

12  1936  2,612,000 

• 12a  Plain  edge  pattern  rotated 

reverse . 

• 12b  Designers  name  "J.  ZIKaRAS" 

spelled  out  below  bust.  Plain 
edge  pattern. 

• ■ * 

1C  L1TI| 

.750  silver.  18  gr.  32  mm. 
lettered  edge.  Obv:  Vytautas 
the  Great. 

13  1936  720,000 

• 13a  Plain  edge  pattern,  rotated 

reverse . 


aced  by  communists  by 
machine  in  1940. 

l4a  Pattern,  rotated  reverse, 

only  2 stars  on  lettered 
edge. 

l4b  Struck  in  Gold.  UNIQUE. 

Stolen  from  ometona  family. 

MORE  COIN 
HOLDERS  MADE 

Due  to  the  heavy  demand  within 
the  past  year,  the  100  Capital 
Plastic  coin  holders,  the  offic- 
ial LNA  Lithuanian  coin  holders 
for  the  14  coin  set,  was  sold 
out  by  the  Balzekau  Museum  this 
summer,  which  ordered  them. 

The  Museum  is  happy  to  annou- 
nce that  it  has  ordered  and  rec- 
eived another  100  (90  blue,  10 
red)  holders  for  collectors  wi- 
shing to  house  their  14  coins 
in  a permanent,  attractive  hol- 
der. The  coins  are  geometrically 
arranged  by  date,  with  an  image 
of  Vytis  and  a map  of  Lithuania 
superimposed  on  the  holders. 

The  holder  comes  with  an  easel 
for  stand-up  on  a shelf,  and  a 
tab  for  haning  on  the  wall.  The- 
se holders  fit  easily  into  safe 
deposit  boxes. 

These  will  make  excellent 
Christmas  gifts  for  the  Lithuan- 
ian collector  in  your  life. 
Holders  are  $19*95  each  plus  51 
for  shipping  & handling.  Prese- 
ntation coin  holder  "bookettes" 
for  this  holder  are  £3*50,  with 
a fitting  tool  for  "tight  fit" 
coins  selling  for  52.00. 

The  Museum  also  has  Lithuan- 
ian coins  and  banknotes  for  sale 
as  well  as  Jonas  K.  Karys  1953 
book  (512)  and  his  1970  Numizma- 
tika  book  (hardcover,  523)* 
Balzekas  Museum  of  Lithuanian 
Culture,  4012  archer  Aven,  Chic- 
ago, Illinois  60632. 


Obv:  President  ometona,  20th 

anniversary  commemorative. 

Sign  up  new  members  for  the  LNA!  Give  a Christmas  gift  subscrip- 
tion to  someone  who  needs  to  read  The  Knight ! 


PHILADELPHIA  LODGE  TOKENS 


Continued  from  last  issue.... 


LLT.Flft.5.-  Similar  Aluminum  Token,-  only  it  hae  longer  ^ 

shorter  initials  on  the  Obvorse;  and  it  has  similar  but  of  din ©rent 
cypher  5 on  the  Reverse*  And  the  planchette  is  little  thioxor. 


LI/r.Fi*.6.-  Slvllsr,  tut  the  Hyphens  are  very_lon6f*n^the  Jnltlalc  are 
varTTarge  on  the  Obverse  side;  and  the  cypher  5 la  similar  but  leas  _ 
skillfully  cut  and  locrks  very  anatourlsh  In  workmanship  on  otno  Revers  • 
The  aluminum  plachette  of  this  token  is  very  thin. 

LLT.Fia.7*-  OCTAGONAL  Aluminum  Bar  Check  with  a hole  irr  oerrter r25*28am% 
Originally  used  to  denote  purchase  of  one  glass  °*  whiskey ,-Juat  immagine, 
One  glass  of  Whiskey  for  a nickle  l Its  use  discontinued  ijj  a^°^t  1940. 
0)>y«-  Initial  withot  punctuations  LGC  and  cypher  5 at  the  bottom, all 

encircled  by  a ribbed  circle  around. 

Ryr  very  large  cypher  5 enclosed  within  a ribbed  circle. 


.U,g.Flg*8*-  Round  Aluminum  Ekr  Check, value  5 Cents  in  purchase  of  re- 
freshments, diameter  24  mm*  _ _ . ..  .... 

Obv»-  Spoke-like  Hyphen  on  top;  the  Initials  L*G*C*  in  the  middle  lino, 

and  similar  spoke-like  Hyphen*  at  the  bottom, •'all  surrounded  by  * ribbed 
circle. 

Rv*-  Flvepolnted  STAR  in  between  two  Ivy  Loaves;  large  linr  cut  a la 
cornucopia  style  cypher  5 in  the  center;  and  similar  ornament  on  the  bot- 
tom,- all  encircled  by  ?;  ribbed  band  around  the  edge* 


IJLT.  F 1 * 9 ■ - Bl^il^r  Aluminum  Token, sane  size  only  another  issue  and 
it  differs  in  as  follows: 

Oov » - Spike-like  ( ndianond--shaped)  Hyphens  and  much  broader  Initials. 

On  the  Rv. - The  Cornucopia*  in  the  cypher  13  much  broader  and  the  rau  of 
the  Stars  ir  pointing  up  instead  of  downwards. 

Judging  from  the  style  of  the  cypher  5 in  tho  specimens  LLT,Flg.8  and  9# 
those  tokens  were  struck  probably  around  1914*  Too  bad  that  they  are  not 
dated*  Dates  are  bo  important  in  Numismatics  1 


AND  THE  FOLLOWING  arc  tho  POOL  TABLE  GHECNS,  all  in  Brass.  Originally 
the  number  1,  2,  or  3 denoted  the  amount  of  the  charge  in  Gents#  To-day 
all  Checks  are  rated  at  5 cents  each  regardless  of  numbers.  They  are  still 
in  us©  at  the  Lithuanian  llusic  Hall  Ass .which  took  over  the  LITHUANIAN 
GEDIMINAS  CLUB.* 


LLT,  Fig . 10. - Brass  i.  Cent  Tool  fable  Check,  diameter  24  mm. 

Ctv . - Crude  large  cypher  ”1"  on  top,  and  L.C-.C.  under  the  cypher, - 
all  encircled  by  a ribbed  band.  The  inscription  is  *n  incuso  (sunk  in). 
Rv . - Blank,  - only  ropped  circle  aroud  the  edge. 


Continued  on  next  page.... 


8. 


LLT.F1?>!!,  - 9irll°r,only  with  cypher  ''2U  In  piece  of  "l"  ,find.  Initial: 
ni'o  bl^?cr,c.nd  encircling  bend  Is  finer  on  the  Obvcroo;  while  on  tho  Rv. 
there  is  only  a grove*  circle  n round  the  edge,, 

LLT.  Fig. 12.-  Similar  to  above, only  diameter  26  nnn.,and  the  cypher  "2* 
is  more  graceful , and  the  encircling  band  1b  roped  on  both  Obv>  and  Rv, 


LLT.  Fir,.  15  and  14.  - 3raos  2 Cent  and  J Cent  Foil  Table  Checks  ,dlanetc. 
23  nun. 

Obv . - arched  line  L.G.C.  and  the  Cypher  under  it  In- the  ceter, -encir- 
cled by  a Ribbed  Band  "round  tho  edge.  Rv.-  Blank, ribbed  circle  fl round. 

LLT.  Fig.  15  and  1*.  Lithuanian  Cediminas  Club  WARDROBE  CHj*x;&*.  Brass 
dioca ,diamotor  21  cm.,  with  Initials  L.G.C.  in  straight  line  and  Cyphers 
under ,oncicIod  by  beaded  circle  on  Obv. , and  Blank  with  beaded  crclebn  Rv 

rri£  ^ 


GERMAN  MEMEL  MEDAL 

In  January  of  1923,  the  Lithuanians  staged 
an  insurrection  and  regained  their  seaport  re- 
gion of  Klaipeda,  known  to  the  Germans  as 
"Kernel,"  which  had  been  seized  from  Lithuania 
in  the  year  1252. 

The  Kernel  C0nvent ion  of  192^  authorized 
officially  the  transfer  of  the  region  to  Li- 
thuania. Thus,  Lithuania  held  its  seaport  ci- 
ty during  the  period  of  independence . 

The  German  residents  however,  were  vocal 
and  militant  in  Klaipeda,  and  were  stirring 
up  trouble  in  the  1930's,  with  the  advent  of 
Nazism,  the  German  residents  in  Klaipeda  li- 
stened to  German  radio  stations  across  the 
Nemunas  river  in  E.  Lrussia,  which  broadcast 
anti-Lithuanian  propaganda  daily,  encouraging 
the  destruction  of  the  Lithuanian  government, 
and  the  establishment  of  a Nazi  state. 

In  late  1933  a pro-Nazi  mayor  was  elect- 
ed in  the  city,  and  "negotiations"  with  Ger- 
many began  concerning  the  city,  and  the  Kla- 
ipeda region,  that  small  strip  of  land  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Nemunas  river. 


On  March  20,  1938,  Joachim  Von  kibbentrop 
presented  Lithuanian  foreign  minister  Juozas 
Urbsys  with  an  ultimatum  to  surrender  Klaipe- 
da, In  the  meantime,  Lithuania  was  frantic- 
ally withdrawing  its  military  supplies  and 
hardware  from  the  region.  On  March  22-23,  land 
troops  from  across  the  Nemunas  river  invaded 
Lithuania,  and  were  in  Klaipeda  to  greet  Ad- 
olph Hitler  as  he  personally  paraded  in  triu- 
mph in  the  city  streets.  Thousands  of  Lithuan- 
ians and  Jews  fled  in  Terror. 

The  "home-coming"  of  Kernel  was  commemor- 
ated by  a bronze  colored  medal  issued  Kay  1, 
1939*  The  obverse  features  the  familiar  Nazi 
"march  to  victory",  with  the  swastika  symbol 
and  flag  showing  prominently.  On  the  reverse 
are  the  words,  "Zur  Erinnerung  an  die  Heimehr 
des  Kemellanies  22  Marz  1939,"  which  trans- 
lates, "To  commemorate  tne  return  of  the  Kernel 
district  22nd  March  1939." 


The  medal  was  given  to  all  troops  and  police  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  actual  entry  into  Klaipeda  on 
tnat  day,  and  to  local  Nazis  who  had  worked  for 
union  with  Germany,  and  to  those  who  had  suffered 
wounds,  loss  of  property,  etc.,  in  the  course  of  the 
political  struggle. 

Awards  were  given  until  Lecember  31.  19^0,  by 
which  time  a total  of  31,322  had  been  issued.  The 
colors  of  the  ribbon  are  green  and  white. 

With  the  invasion,  Germany  was  able  to  propagate 
that  the  Klaipeda  region  was  "saved  from  communism 
, But  for  the  Lithuanian  residents,  it  meant  an 
encounter  with  slavery,  barbarianism,  and  terror  a 
year  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  residents  of  Lit- 
huania. 

The  Kernel  medal  issued  by  the  mermans  occasionally 
appears  on  the  numismatic  market  today,  and  is 
valued  at  around  575»  As  with  other  military  medals, 
the  medal  should  bear  the  ribbon  intact,  if  being 
purchased  for  a collection. 
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[The  following  biography  of  Karys  is  taken  from  the  Encyclopedia  Lituanica:] 


KABYS.  Jonas  (formerly  Kareckas: 
1903- ),  economist,  journalist  and  dis- 
tinguished Lithuanian  numismatist, 
born  in  Skeriai,  county  of  Trakai,  on 
March  -1,  1903.  In  1919  he  left  school 
and  seined  as  a volunteer  in  the  Lith- 
uanian army  during  the  wars  of  in- 
dependence. From  1930-39  ho  worked 
with  the  Ministry  of  Finance  in  Kaunas 
and  at  the  same  time  studied  econom- 
ics at  the  University  of  Kaunas,  grad- 
uating in  1938  Appointed  director  of 
the  State  Mint  in  1930,  Karys  held  that 

office  until  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II.  From  1939  4-4  he  lived  in  Vil- 
nius, taught  economic's  there  at  the 
Higher  Business  School,  worked  as  a 
department  director  with  the  city  gov- 
ernment, and  later  as  a municipal 
Chief  Inspector  for  the  entire  city.  Liv- 
ing in  exile  in  Germany  from  1944-48, 
he  served  on  committees  among  Lith- 
uanian Displaced  Persons,  and  part  of 
the  time  worked  for  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion in  Rosenheim,  Bavaria.  Sinc  e 1948 
he  has  resided  in  the  United  States. 


In  1921  Karys  began  writing  for  the 
press  and  through  the  next  50  years 
he  published  reports  and  articles  in 
Lithuanian  periodicals.  While  studying 
at  the  university,  he  became  interested 
in  the  history  and  numismatics  of 
earlier  Lithuanian  currencies,  contin- 
ued to  research  these  subjects,  amassed 
a considerable  collection  of  coins  and 
bills,  and  wrote  the  following  trilogy: 
Scnoves  lietuviit  pinigai  (Ancient  Lith- 
uanian Currencies),  published  1959,  Nr- 
priklausomos  Lictuvns  pinigai  (Cur- 
rencies of  Independent  Lithuania), 
publ.  1953,  and  Numizmatika  (Numis- 
matics), publ.  1970;  all  three  works 
are  the  first  of  their  kind  for  Lithua- 
nia. From  1954-66  Karys  was  editor  of 
the  numismatic  section  of  Lietuviit 
Ennklopedija  (Lithuanian  Encyclope- 
dia), and  contributed  over  150  articles 
on  the  subject.  Presently  he  contrib- 
utes to  Encyclopedia  Lituanica.  He  is 
member  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Society  (New  York),  American  Nu- 
mismatic Association,  and  Lithuanian 
Historical  Society.  *Su\ 
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INTRODUCTION 


"'I  would  wish  to  raise  at  least  one  ancient 
man  from  the  graves  of  giants; 

And  hear  at  least  one,  but  a living  word 
from  days  of  old...”  - — MA1R0NIS 

In  this  fashion  did  that  great  poet  of  reborn  Lithuania  express  his  longing  to  learn  of 
our  nation's  antiquity.  Alas,  those  aged  ones  will  not  return  from  the  grave.  The  realities 
of  their  life,  activity,  their  forays  and  endeavors  must  be  discovered  and  described  by 
those  of  us  still  alive. 

I determined  to  gather  the  widely  scattered  facts,  covered  by  the  cobwebs  of  the  past, 
of  ancient  Lithuanian  monies.  My  task  was  to  bring  together,  harmonize,  clarify  and  adjust 
what  has  been  published  or  known,  and  to  unearth  (as  much  as  possible)  that  which  up  till 
now  has  been  unknown,  so  that  this  sector  of  our  nation's  past  could  be  placed  in  concrete 
frames,  and  could  fittingly  be  attached  to  the  entire  body  of  Lithuanian  history. 

Leci  quod  potui  (I  did  what  I was  able...)  I have  travailed  over  20  years  (less  the 
intervals  forced  upon  me  by  life).  Though  the-e  seemed  to  be  no  lack  of  strength  or  of  pa- 
tience, I nevertheless  feel  that  I have  not  done  everything  properly . I wished  very  much 
to  delve  into  certain  primary  sources,  compressed  into  comments  of  Russian  and  Slavic  au- 
thors who  were,  possessed  of  national  sympathies  of  one  kind  or  another.  But  those  sources 
were  and  continue  to  be  fenced  in  by  an  impassable  wall;  when  it  will  fall,  no  one  can 
prophesy  today.  And  my  life  is  nearing  its  night.  I fear  that  the  field  of  Lithuanian  num- 
ismatics, untouched  through  centuries  by  a Lithuanian  hand,  might  continue  fallow  for  other 
centuries.  Bo,  I am  proclaiming  what  I know  without  doubt.  On  the  other  hand,  I believed 
and  continue  to  believe,  that  there  will  arise  from  our  durable  nation  worthy  extenders  of 

the  task  I have  begun,  who  will  evaluate  my  efforts  anew.  Their  course  will  thus  have  been 

made  easier. 

I began  from  practically  nothing.  During  the  years  I studied  at  the  University  of  Lith- 
uania, the  course  on  Historical  Lithuanian  Money  seemed  a sorry  one  even  to  those  who  con- 

ducted it.  It  was  put  together  fortuitously,  in  separate  segments,  often  with  unverified 
postulates  and  unrelated  facts  which  could  not  be  coordinated  any  other  way.  ouch  conditions 
forced  the  lectors,  maturing  historians,  and  even  the  more  advanced  students  to  formulate 
different  conclusions,  frequently  missing 
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the  target  by  far.  *e  were  especially  misled  by  one  or  another  casual  fancier  (really  un- 
acquainted in  depth  with  this  subject),  whose  articles  would  be  full  of  "cockles.”*  Thus, 
not  only  schools  of  higher  learning,  historians,  Intellectuals,  but  the  entire  Lithuanian 
public,  rapidly  acquiring  culture,  felt  and  appreciated  that  this  gap  in  our  history  must 
be  thoroughly  covered,  though  there  was  no  one  who  could  do  it.  [Lit:  could  repair  it] 

This  matter  has  long  bothered  me;  but  I clutched  it  more  determindly  after  I was  app- 
ointed head  of  the  newly  organized  Lithuanian  Coin  Mint  (1936).  And  then,  the  necessity  for 
probing  our  ancient  monies  let  us  say,  naturally  intermingled  with  my  new  duties  for  the 
state,  or  at  least,  so  I considered  it.  And  noting  my  modest  attempts  in  numismatics,  Lrof- 

essors  Vaclovas  Bir2i§ka  and  Vladas  Jurgutis,  very  convincingly  urged  me  to  continue  the 

assumed  task  ”to  a successful  conclusion."  And  I tackled  the  job. 

However,  the  Second  World  War  broke  out  and  cut  off  the  studies  which  had  gotten  fairly 
well  along.  The  spreading  firing  lines  cut  the  ties  which  I had  established  with  so  many 
authoritative  persons,  and  with  primary  sources,  to  which  I had  had  access,  and  which  I 
wished  to  consult  further.  Soon  thereafter,  I found  myself  in  exile.  A good  portion  of  my 
accummulated  notes  was  lost;  the  remainder  were  jumbled  and  faded.  I attempted  to  work  in 
Germany,  but  through  its  incessant  bombardments,  I lost  more  than  I gained.  During  the  days 

cf  UNRRA  and  IRO  "protection,”  it  became  necessary  to  devote  all  ny  time  to  earn  our  daily 

bread . 

Only  after  reaching  America  was  I able  to  extablish  myself  more  firmly  on  my  chosen  pa- 
th: having  assured  myself  of  my  daily  bread,  such  as  it  was,  my  spare  time  was  spent  in  the 
larger  libraries;  I associated  myself  with  pertinent  organizations,  visited  museums;  fet- 
ched from  -Europe  an  entire  series  of  new  volumes  relating  to  my  field.... And  here  now,  my 
old  resolution  is  just  about  completed,.  READ! 

Though  it  was  most  fascinating,  I could  not  examine  ancient  Lithuania's  monies  in  all 
their  aspects,  in  all  their  expressions  and  forms  through  the  constantly  varying  economy  of 
all  ages.  That  would  have  amphlified  too  greatly  the  capacity  of  one  volume.  1 confined  my- 
self to  history  and  numismatics,  of  course  discussing  where  necessary  other  fields,  so  that 
the  reader,  as  much  the  learned  as  well  as  any  other,  would  not  absorb  anything  erroneous 
here* 

*1  leave  those  articles  (and  their  authors ) in  peace.  They  now  fall  of  their 
own  weight.  But  with  the  worst  numismatic  errors  of  one  of  our  expatriate 
physicians  [Dr.  Alexander  M.  RaSkus] , I will  deal  at  appropriate  times  in 
the  text. 
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Hegret fully,  I was  unable  here  and  there,  to  avoid  "polemics'’  [controversy]  because 
in  the  copious  volumes  of  authors  from  varying  nations  which  affected  my  theoe,  I found 
many  errors  even  unqualified  idiocities  which  must  be  obviously  corrected. 

All  contradictory  items  found  in  the  text  and  in  the  illustrations:  they  may  be  my 
fault,  and  may  not  be,  either.  In  those  circumstances  in  which  this  volume  was  born,  grew 
and  wend  to  the  public,  my  most  sincere  efforts  (and  those  of  the  publisher)  could  not 
have  been  more  fruitful,  Sapientia  sat  (A  word  to  the  wise...). 

4>  ■»  * * 

My  previous  volume,  "INDEPENDENT  LITHUANIAN  MONEY"  (1953)  cannot  be  considered  either 
the  beginning  or  the  end  of  this  new  volume.  They  each  cover  two  very  separate  epochs  in  the 
survey  of  Lithuanian  money,  having  between  themselves  almost  no  tangible  connection.  So 
both  this  book  and  that  other  can  be  read  and  studied  separately,  as  if  they  were  two 
separate  subjects.  However,  he  who  is  absorbed  in  the  chronological  pace  of  our  Fatherland 's 
historical  processes,  he  who  is  concerned  v;ith  knitting  together  comparisons  within  the 
continuum  of  our  national  progress,  that  person  will  first  of  all  open  the  leaves  of  "Anc- 
ient Lithuanian  Currency",  and  only  thereafter  will  seek  the  "Independent  Lithuanian  Money." 

* » * *- 

I bow  my  head  with  most  heartfelt  thanks  to  Dr.  Maria  Gimbutis  for  complementing  the 

v 

illustrations  in  this  book:  to  Mrs.  Louisa  Sopyt  Bedartis  and  Mrs.  Casimiera  GeneviSius 
for  editing  the  English  summary;  to  for.mer  Progymnasium  Director  Michael  Biliunas  for  his 
initiative  and  wonderful  start  in  material  support;  to  darling  Joan,  my  wife,  who  sustained 
me  with  her  entire  heart,  with  true  Samogitian  patience,  for  her  irreplaceable  support;  and 
all  those  Lithuanians,  men  and  women  with  their  financial  aid  who  eased  this  book's  speedy 
path  through  the  printer. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  long  live  our  national  culture! 

The  Author 

March  4,  1959 
In  exile. 
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[P*S«  14  and  15  contains  a list  of  the  donors  which  helped  underwrite  the  cost  of 
the  book.] 


[From  the  translator:  Lithuanian  Coins  Pictured  in  Part  I:j 


Approximate 

Date 

Description 

Figure 

1360-82 

Pe5at  coins,  by  Algiraas 

28 

115 

Mast  Portal,  Kestutis 

28 

115 

PeSat  Coins,  Type  2 

29 

119 

Mast  Portal,  Kestutis,  Type  2 

31 

124 

1385 

Mast  Portal,  Vytautas,  At  Trakai 

33 

131 

Knight,  Vytautas 

36 

133 

1385-9 

Lutsk  Coins,  Vytautas 

40 

143 

Earlier  than 

1384 

Jogailq's  Coins  at  Vilnius 

44 

152 

Jogail^’s  Pe£at  coins,  Vilnius 

43 

156 

1392 

By  Skirgaila  and  Vytautas,  Vilnius 

46 

160 

1395-96 

Cross  doubled,  and  Knight,  Vytautas 

48 

162 

1404 

Smolensk  Silver,  Vytautas 

49 

166 

Smolensk  Copper  "Puls"  Vytautas 

50 

167 

1386 

Count erstrucfc  foreign  coins  by  Vytautas 

52 

172 

CPage  16  blank] 
[Page  170 

PAPT  I.  OUT  OF  THE  FOG  OF  ANTIQUITY 

[Page  18:] 


1,  Before  the  Dawn  of  History... 


The  Lithuanian  nation  is  one  of  the  oldest  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  a part 
of  the  Indo-European  (or  Arian) family  of  nations.  Separate  branches  of  that  family  include: 
the  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  the  Old  Prussians  (conquered  in  the  13th  century  by  the  Teutonic 
Knights  [Crusaders]),  the  Selonians  who  disappeared  in  the  14th  century,  and  the  2emgaliane 
[Semigaliana]  and  Kurahai  [Couronians]  who  nationalized  as  Latvians  in  the  16th  century. 

To  this  branch,  scientists  in  the  19th  century  gave  the  name  of  these  Baltic  nations  as 
the  BALTS.1 

Results  of  the  latest  studies  establish  that  Indo-Europeans  have  lived  in  Europe  for 

2 

about  4,000  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  millenium  of  the  old  era  [B.C.],  a part 

of  them  reached  the  neighborhood  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  In  the  eastern  regions  in  which  we  are 

primarily  interested,  the  Indo-Europeans  settled  and  by  degrees  began  to  till  the  soil  and 

raise  animals.  So  it  is  from  these  immigrants  that  the  group  known  as  the  Balts  formed,  and 

which  contains  the  very  earliest  roots  of  the  Lithuanian  nation.  Thore  is  reason  to  believe 

that  this  group  settled  down  just  about  where  the  descendants  cf  the  Balts  are  found  today. 

All  this  is  proven  by  archeological  excavations,  other  pre-historical  findings,  topon- 

omical  (place  names)  records,  etc.  Clearly  evident,  as  much  in  Prussia,  Lithuania,  and  in 

other  Baltic  lands  too,  is  the  equivalance  of  cultural  remains  as  well  as  relationships, 

3 

which  reach  back  even  into  the  Bronze  Age.  The  wel3 -known  Lithuanian  pre-historian,  Dr. 
Maria  Alseikie-Gimbutis 


X 

This  name  is  somewhat  misleading,  since  in  a geographical  sense,  today’s  Balts 
include  all  the  Baltic  coast  nations,  adding  to  the  above  mentioned,  those  unrelated 
either  by  blood  or  language,  namely:  the  Estonians,  Lyvians,  and  the  Finns.  In  a 
political  sense,  we  understand  the  Baltic  Nations  to  be  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia. However,  our  use  of  the  name  '’Baltic*'  in  this  work,  will  apply  only  to  the 
Lithuanians  and  their  blood  relatives. 


2 

Much  has  already  been  written  in  nearly  all  languages  about  the  origin  of  the 
Indo-Europeans,  from  whence  and  when  they  settled  in  Europe,  their  various  sub- 
divisions, languages,  etc.  Still,  it  is  too  early  to  select  the  "best"  of  them... 

~x 

'"AieSiai,"  Lith.  Encyclopedia,  I,  5$,  Boston,  USA. 


has  stated  that:  1)  The  ancestors  of  the  Balts  arrived  in  northeast  Europe  at  the  beg- 
inning of  the  second  millenium  of  the  old  era  [B.C.];  2)  Based  upon  6hards,  cultural 
similarities  and  Baltic  placenames,  the  Balts  (together  with  the  Lithuanians)  have  li- 

4 

ved  in  the  Baltic  area  for  about  3700  years. 

Until  the  period  of  migration  of  nations,  which  is  pretty  well  established,  end 
the  expansion  of  the  eastern  -Slavs  into  the  northwest,  the  Balts  lived  in  the  west,  al- 
most to  the  Oder  River  (the  western  Balts  and  Prussians,),  and  in  the  east,  to  the 
Volga-Oka  confluence;  the  northern  boundary  reached  the  Dauguva  river  (until  the  Balts 
crossed  it)}while  in  the  south  the  impassable  Pripete  Swamp  stayed  them,  separating 
the  Balts  from  the  wandering  Slavs. 

From  the  standpoint  of  material  culture,  the  Balts  witnessed  here  the  end  of  the 
stone  age,  the  bronze  age  and  the  iron.  The  domestic  production  of  metal  objects  began 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  millenium  before  Christ,  and  the  first  iron  objects  ap- 
peared in  ;he  southeast  Baltic  country  about  the  6th  century  of  the  old  era,  Baltic 
culture  was  closely  related  to  all  European  culture.  Barter  relations  [exchange]  jo- 
ined from  of  old  the  Balts  with  the  middle  and  southern  European  countries  (the  most 
important  Baltic  merchandize  had  always  been  amber).  Though  the  contacts  of  the  Balts 
with  foreign  countries  were  not  intensive  nor  frequent,  the  more  important  political, 
economic  and  cultural  changes,  nevertheless,  in  one  way  or  another,  found  their  way 
•into  the  Balts'  life  and  so  in  their  own  way  affected  the  growth  of  their  civilization. 
About  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  a new  cultural  movement  appeared,  rising  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Nemunas  river,  scattering  its  influence  to  the  north  and  all  around. 

In  the  first  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  Baltic  culture  reached  an  am- 
azing height.  Thousands  of  artifacts  in  the  excavated  graves  and  mounds,  particularly 
in  East  Prussia  and  Lithuania,  show  the  unusual  inventiveness  and  ability  of  the  old 
Balts.  Tools,  pots,  vases,  arms,  ornaments--metal  pins,  necklaces,  bracelets,  crowns, 
rings,  stickpins,  chains,  amber  pendants,  lockets,  brooches,  statues— and  other  jewelry 
bear  witness  that  the  old  Balts,  as  their  descendants  are  today,  were  inventive  and 
progressive.  Their  original  culture, 

5 

"The  Prehistory  of  the  Baltic  Nations,"  Lithuanian  Encyclopedia  Vol.  II  (Encyclopedia 
Britanica  Vol  XIV  Page  213,  an  article  appears,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  people 
closely  resembling  modern  Lithuanians  lived  near  the  banks  of  the  Baltic  beginning 
3,000  years  before  Christ,  must  be  considered  in  the  category  of  abstract  theory). 
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Figure  1.  The  lends  inhabited  by  the  Baltic  nations  between 
2,000  B.C.  and  1000  A.D. 

t * 

refreshed  by  new  examples,  continued  further  its  existence*  The  influence  of  that  culture 
reached  the  land  of  today’s  Estonia,  Finland,  and  Russia.  This  blossom  time  was  killed  by 
the  encroachment  of  the  Slavs  in  the  east,  begun  in  the  6th  century  of  our  era,  for  a 

couple  of  centuries  smothering  the  homesteads  of  the  eastern  Balts;  however,  the  western 

,\ 

regions  were  untouched  culturally. 

W 

Ancient  sources  name  the  Balts  variously.  Tacitus  (1st  century  A.D.)  writes,  that 
on  the  right  "Svebu"  (Baltic)  bank  of  the  Baltic  waters  lived  the  "Aestirum  Gentes,"  our- 
Baltic-coast . The  Gothic  historian  Jordan  calls  those  same  inhabitans  "Aesti;"  King  Teo- 
dorikas:  "hestis"  (6th  century);  Einhard,  author  of  "Vita  Carol!  Magni,"  "Aisti;"  Vulfston 
: "eastland"  (9th  century).  How  these  various  names  originated,  no  one  really  knows.  It 
is  entirely  possible  that  the  Balts,  or  probably  on  of  their  parts  (most  likely,  the  Old 
Prussians),  at  some  time  or  other  called  themselves  so.  Prof.  K.  Buga  (D  constructed 
his  "Aiscius" 

r.] 

' Kazimieras  Buga  (1879-1924)  distinguished  Lithuanian  linguist,  whose  works  are  noted 
for  their  importance  in  the  study  of  Lithuanian  and  other  Baltic  languages,  and  for 
comparative  Indo-European  linguistics. 
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Figure  2.  a,  b,  c.  Examples  of  ceramics  found  on  the 
Courish  dunes  and  in  Lithuania  Minor  (2,000  B.C.);  d)  An  urn 
decorated  with  symbolic  design  (1st  century  A.D.);  e)  a locket 
and  breast  ornament  (3rd  century  A.D.,  Siauliai  region) 

c 

from  these  names  ("AisSi^  past,  in  the  light  of  place  names” ) . 


^In  the  works  of  Adam  Bremen,  (llth  and  12th  centuries),  in  the  Annals^of  Magdeburg, 
and  in  the  yearbooks  of  Scandinavia  and  Poland  (Sileasis),  we  find  "Zemiai”  [Lat- 
vians] (Sembi,  Samos,  Semland),  Prussians,  Gets,  Kurshai;  all  these  are  parts  of  la- 
ter ethnographic  Lithuania 's  inhabitants,  which  i'acitue  and  other  earlier  called 


"AieXiai.” 
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Fig.  3.  Bnltij  akmcns  am;.,  dirbiniai:  1 - 4,  kauliniai  harpunai;  5 - F>.  kaul. 

durklai;  7-9,  kaui.  kirvukai  ir  apskaldyto  titnago  jrankis:  10  - 12, 
akmens  kirvukai;  13  - 15,  titnaginiai  jieciq  bci  stichu  galai  (ant- 
galvcs);  1G,  puodas;  17,  grudams  trinti  akmuo  (“girnos"). 


Figure  3»  ^tone  age  products  of  the  Balts.  1 to  4:  bone  harpoons; 

5-6:  bone  daggers;  7-9 • bone  hatchets  and  a chipped  flint  tool;  10- 
12:  stone  hatchets;  13-15:  flint  heads  for  arrows  and  spears;  16:  a 
ewer;  17:  a millstone , a stone  to  grind  grain. 

Ignoring  that  very  old  tradition,  the  word  "aisSiai"  was  not  accepted  in  internat- 
ional literature.  In  its  place,  during  the  19th  century  the  word  BALTS  gained  precedence.  ° 
Though  this  word  is  weakly  supported,  is  not  historical  and  is  untrue,  having  become  widely 
current  through  a hundred  years, 


The  first  to  use  this  name  was  the  German  Nesselman,  in  18^3,  in  his  work  "The  Lan- 
guage of  the  Old  Prussians."  That  author,  undoubtedly,  will  have  recalled  that  word 
"Baltia"  from  Pliny's  writings.  Let  us  shun  disorder:  during  the  19th  century, 

German  settlers  in  Courland,  the  Mid-lands  and  Estonia,  who  settled  there  during  the 
epoch  of  the  Livonian  Order,  called  themselves  the  Balts  (Baiten).  They  are  not  true 
Balts. 
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Figure  4.  Baltic  (Lithuanian)  iron  age  and  later 
pre-historic  metal  products.  1*10  and  22-30:  various  hatchets; 
11-13:  swords;  19-21:  spear  heads;  15-18:  ornaments. 
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Figure  5*  Baltic  (Lithuanian)  iron  age  and  later  prehistoric  metal 
products.  1-8:  Brooches  (fibulas);  9-10*  bracelets;  11-necklace;  12: 
hatchet;  13:  spear  head;  1^:  bits  with  breakerol  15-16:  bits;  17; 
a hitch  for  a saddle;  18:  bronz,e  breakers  for  elegant  reins. 
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it  becomes  difficult  to  ignore.  Let  it  remain  Balts.  *t  any  rate,  names  do  not  change 
tne  essence  of  things. 

The  Balts,  like  other  nations  in  dim  antiquity,  grouped  together  and  lived  in 
tribes.  Having  settled  upon  their  chosen  lands,  they  soon  began  to  work  the  ground 
regularly,  clinging  to  it  with  loving  care.  For  their  villages  they  selected  the 
better  sections  at  a river  bend,  on  a lake,  a clearing  in  the  woods,  or  whereever  it 
was  thought  safe  from  any  enemy.  Living  quarters  developed  into  what  is  known  to  us  now 
as  a storehouse  plan,  built  from  round  logs.  The  special  value  of  tilling  the  soil  which 
has  become  evident  in  the  agricultural  life  of  the  Balts  (and  therefore,  Lithuanians) 
tells  us  that  earlier,  they  did  not  separate  from  any  another  peoples'  group  to  which 
they  were  joined  by  family  or  blood  ties,  nor  cross  over  into  a neighborhood  relation- 
ship. In  addition  to  tilling  the  soil,  they  naturally  proceeded  to  breed  farm  animals 
and  use  them,  which  is  supported  by  archaeological  excavations,  ancient  songs  and  Vul- 
fsonte's  account  of  "speedy  horses,"  which  he  notes  in  Lithuania,  enjoyed  such  popular- 
ity. Understandably,  the  land  tilling  civilization  so  characteristic  of  the  Belts  dev- 
eloped slowly,  progressed  by  small  steps,  but  through  long  centuries,  constantly  imp- 
roved and  grew. 

In  excavating  the  oldest  inhabited  areas  of  the  Balts,  traces  have  been  found  of 
several  related  cultures,  which  testify  to  that  people's  existence  there  in  the  past, 
and  their  permanence.  Their  covered  family  graves  reach  back  into  the  stone  age.  In  the 
graves  and  in  the  mounds  are  found  shards  which  reveal  much  about  the  character  of  the 
ancient  Balts'  "Art;"  embellished  ornaments,  ceramics,  carvings  in  stone  and  clay,  show 
Baltic  art  to  have  been  a typical  farmers'  art,  related  to  local  fauna  and  flora,  and 
a religion  of  nature  worship.  "Symbolism"  was  in  favor.  From  the  5th  to  the  3rd  centu- 
ries B.C.,  the  eastern  Balts  were  able  to  make  urns  in  the  shape  of  a man.  Decorating 
these  creations,  we  find  not  only  separate  symbolic  figures,  but  entire  scenes.  It  is 
clear  that  even  amber  ornaments  (necklaces,  brooches,  chains)  and  amulets  (which  even 

Tacitus  mentions)  had  begun  to  be  manufactured  in  the  Baltic  region  about  1500  years 

7 

before  Christ. 

From  Dusburg's  record  (Script.  Rerum  Prussicorum  I,  53 )«  we  learn  that  the  Old 
Prussians  (part  of  the  Balts,  a related  branch  to  the  Lithuanians)  worshipped  as  gods, 
"All  encompassing  Creation:"  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  thunder  (Ferkunas),  winged  animals, 
fire... they  had  holy  forests,  fields  and  waters, 

^See  R.  Klebs:  "Der  Bernsteinschmuck  der  Steinzeit"  and  Mrs.  M.  Gimbutis  "The 
Prehistory  of  Eastern  Europe"  (two  of  the  best  books  in  this  field,  though  there 
are  more). 
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into  which  no  one  dared  setp.  In  the  middle  of  the  nation  was  the  Ramove,  in  which  the 
so-called  High  Krivis  lived.  In  respect  for  their  gods,  some  inhabitane  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  steam  baths  daily... they  believed  in  a life  after  death,  the  sarnie,  as  here 
on  earth... This  religion,  as  old  as  the  Balts  were,  certainly  was  practiced  by  the  Old 
Prussians,  and  also  in  the  other  Baltic  tribes,  whom  Ducburg  did  not  see. 

About  the  2nd  and  1st  millenium  B.C.,  the  practice  of  burning  the  dead  came  into  favoj, 
as  it  did  in  middle  and  western  Europe’s  Indo-European  nations.  At  about  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Christ,  the  Balts  began  to  bury  their  dea;  however,  from  the  5th  and  6th  centu- 
ries, the  Balts  returned  to  the  burning  of  the  corpse  again,  and  continued  to  do  so  (though 
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not  always)  until  Christianity  became  the  dominant  religion.  With  the  departed  were 
burned  their  arms,  horses,  dogs  and  other  articles  related  to  warfare,  hunting,  or  normal 
activities  of  daily  life.  According  to  Dusberg,  it  was  believed  that  the  burned  articles 
would  rise  with  the  deceased  and  serve  him  as  before. 

Archbishop  Adam  of  Bremen  (11th  century)  attests  that  the  Balts  were  a "very  humane 
people,"  who  "come  to  save  those  who  are  in  peril  on  the  high  seas,  or  are  attacked  by 
pirates."  He  could  not  further  praise  them,  being  able  to  say  "about  their  national  habits, 
if  they  only  had  the  religion  of  Christ..."  (Hist.  Source,  I,  24).  Dusburg  supplements 
him;  among  other  things,  he  has  noted  an  unusual  practice  of  hospitality:  "To  their  guests 
they  exhibited  extreme  kindness,  and  there  is  no  food  or  drink  in  their  homes  which... they 
will  not  share  with  their  guest.  Among  them,  there  is  no  one  permitted  to  beg:  anyone 
needing  food  walks  from  house  to  house  and  unhesitatingly  eats  what  is  provided..."  As 
regards  a decision  in  the  most  critical  situation,  that  same  author  states:  "If  because 
of  some  unexpected  circumstance,  an  unbearable  situation  develops,  they  are  accustomed 
to  commit  suicide."  (Hist  Source,  I,  28). 

All  this  testimony,  though  not  strictly  direct,  concerns  the  Lithuanians  also,  who 
brought  into  the  light  of  history  still  more  affecting  qualities,  than  the  ancient  writers 
noted;  while  humaneness  and  hospitality:  they  have  poured  into  the  nation’s  character  for 
all  future  times. 


Vulfstone  writes  that  persons  from  all  walks  of  life  had  to  be  cremated.  Before 
burning,  the  corpse  would  be  kept  in  the  home,  and  it  is  saide  that  the  cold 
kept  the  body  from  corruption,  which  the  inhabitants  knew  how  to  control,  whe- 
ther it  was  winter  or  summer  (1st  Cource  I,  22), 
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Since  the  Salta  had  the  fortune,  or  the  misfortune,  to  settle  far  from  larger  ce- 
nters of  ancient  culture  and  away  from  the  early  established  long  lines  of  communication, 
they  came  upon  the  pages  of  recorded  history  rather  late.  Well,  more  than  one  Greek  or 
■Homan  writer  mentions  them  in  his  writings  much  before  the  birth  of  Christ;  alas,  rar- 
ely by  direct  observation;  most1  often  by  the  worst  flights  of  children's  fancy,  unbridled 

Q 

gossip.  The  handful  of  verifiable  testimony,  selected  from  documents  of  early  travel- 
lers after  Christ,  likewise  does  not  paint  a complete  picture  of  our  venerable  antiquity. 

A dense  fog,  breaking  up  ever  so  little,  covers  the  immense  interest  of  the  Balts'  past 
tand  therefore  the  Lithuanians)  up  to  the  13th  century. 

At  that  time,  very  important  events  occured  and  continued  to  occur  in  the  life  of  the 
Balts.  A few  of  them,  of  special  moment,  must  be  mentioned  here,  namely; 

1.  The  family  of  the  Balts  took  shape  and  grew:  Old  Prussians,  Jotvingai  [Sudavians], 
Highlanders  [AukStaitija] , Lowlanders  [Samogitia/Zemaiti ja] , Kurshai  [Couronians] , Zemgal- 
aliai  [Semigalians] , Latgaliai  [Latvians],  Seliai  [Selonians] ; 

2.  That  family  approached  the  portals  of  history  with  its  own  distinctive  civilization; 

3.  Local  duchies  developed,  led  by  chiefs,  leaders,  grand  dukes; 

. v 

h.  The  Old  Prussians,  and  part  of  the  Jotvingai,  Kurshai,  ZemgaXiai,  Latgaliai,  and  S- 
eliai  lost  their  freedom; 

5.  The  Lithuanian  nation  crystalized  in  the  center  of  the  Salts; 

6.  Of  the  local  duchies,  the  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders,  joined  to  form  the  Lithuanian 
state — the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania"^. 

# 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  questions,  which  cannot  be  passed  by  silently  without 
answers,  are  these:  when  did  the  other  Baltic  tribes  begin  to  call  themselves  the  generic 
Lithuanian  name,  and  when  did  their  land  become  known  as  Lithuania?  Ancient  sources  on 
these  two  questions  fail  to  give  a clear  answer,  the  Hammond  historical  atlas  it  was 
only  in  the  20th  century  that  it  was  affirmed,  that  from  the  Vysla  [Vistula]  River  to  the 
*est,  to  today's  Estonia  in  the  north;  and  from  the  Baltic  sea  to  the  Nemunas  and  Neris 
rivers'  source  (that  is,  the  Basic  Baltic  territory)  in  the  6th  century  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  unquestionably  lived  the  "LITHUANIAN  PEOPLES:"  Lith- 
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Many  of  these  fantasies  and  rumors  have  been  collected  by  the  Latvian  historian 
Arnolds  Spekke,  in  his  latest  work,  "The  Ancient  Amber  Routes  and  the  Geogra- 
phical Discovery  of  the  eastern  Baltic." 

°The  northern  Baltic  tribes  developed  into  the  Latvian  nation,  but  created  their 
own  state  only  in  1918. 
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uanians.  ' At  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  we  hear  the  name  of  the  Lithuanian®  from 
Charlemagne's  scout,  sent  to  determine  who  lived  beyond  the  southwestern  Slavs.  ' *hen  the 
host  inhabitants  told  that  souct  that  they  were  Lithuanians,  or  someone  in  tne  neighbornood 
so  informed  him,  then  there  isn't  the  slightest  doubt  that  Lithuanians  were  there  at  that 
time,  and  even,  not  just  from  that  particular  day... This  fact  strongly  supports  Hammond, 
though  he  may  have  spread  on  his  map  somewhat  generously  the  land  mass  occupied  by  the  "Li- 
thuanian Peoples. In  the  Polish  Chronicles  we  find  Lithuania  (and  therefore,  Lithuanians) 
mentioned  in  the  ^uedlinburg  Annal  of  1009,  in  that  same  year,  recording  the  death  of  Arch- 
bishop Bruno  and  his  18  companions,  wore  it  is  stated  that  they  were  killed  "in  confinio 
Husciae  et  Lituae,"  that  is,  on  the  boundary  between  Hussia  and  Lithuania.  In  the  Eastern 
Slave  chronicles  (for  example,  Laurent ius  Annual)  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  11th  century, 

Lithuania  is  mentioned  as  a completely  otablized  political  unit:  "In  10^K),  Jaroslavas  marched 
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against  Lithuania." 

And  now,  after  glancing  at  the  geographical  layout  (figure  7)  of  the  Baltic  tribes,  and 
keeping  in  mind  all  that  we  have  said  here,  we  can  confidently  lay  down  the  following  concl- 
usions: a)  our  ancestors  cf  direct  descent  separated  from  the  conglomerate  Baltic  family  and 
sflt  the  foundation  of  the  Lithuanian  nation  in  the  twilight  of  history  ; b)  To  the  Lithuan- 
ians trunk  at  barest  dawn  (the  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders)  clung  the  Jotvingians  and  the 
Old  Prussians  until  they  disappeared  (those  who  did  not  disappear  still  cling  to  us  even 
now);  c)  that  land,  where  the  originals  and  pioneers  of  the  Lithuanian  nation  lived  in  pre- 
historic times,  and  which  has  been  inherited  by  the  descendants  of  that  firmed  and  nurtured 
trunk,  was  and  remains  Lithuania. 

About  the  Lithuanians  (the  AisSiai;  he  did  not  see  the  Baltic  tribes  to  the  north)  the 
English  King  Alfred's  ambassador  Vulfston  wrote  thus  about  the  end  of  the  9th  century: 
their  land  is  very  large;  they  have  many  castles,  and  in  each  is  a duke;  there  is  very 
much  honey  and  fish.  The  inhabitants  may  be  classified  as  wealthy,  poor,  and  slaves. 


A Collection  of  Maps  illustrating  geographically  the  most  significant  periods  ard 
events  in  the  development  of  Western  Civilization"  (Figure  6). 
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Prom  A.  Sapoka's  Lithuanian  History  (Published  in  Exile)  Page  25* 

^ As  we  know,  that  scout  of  Charlamagne,  having  swum  over  the  Vistula,  had  to  reach  the 
Old  Prussians  first.  It  is  possible  at  that  time  this  tribe  of  the  Baltic  family  had  begun 
to  call  itself  by  the  name  of  Lithuanian. 
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Historical  Sources,  I,  page  25.  In  the  Slavic  language,  Lithuania  is  called  Litva.  29. 
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Figure  6.  Map  from  C.L.  Hammond  "Historical  Atlas/'  page  H-9 
(Lithuanians  lived  here  in  the  6th  century  A.O.). 
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He  did  not  observe  any  aicholic  beverages,  since  the  people  did  not  make  beer there  is 

quite  enough  mead;  the  dukes  and  nobility  drink  ware’s  milk;  the  poor  and  slaves,  mead...” 
He  further  mentions  speedy  steeds,  the  "freezing”  of  corpses  and  burning  practices,  etc.15 
Vulfeton’s  observance  of  slaves  raises  doubts  by  the  reader.  So  far  as  we  known  from  other 
sources,  this  could  be  only  after  the  unfortunate  union  with  the  Poles  and  the  Polish  type 
of  "indenture”;  Lithuanians  did  not  enslave  Lithuanians,  excepting  a few  debtors,  or  those 
sentenced  to  death  and  later  with  sentence  commuted  (those  who  reformed  were  given  land 
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Historical  Sources,  I,  2.2., 
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and  after  working  it  for  compensation  and  parole,  again  became  free).  Traffic  in  slaves 
, well  known  in  the  east,  and  by  degrees  elsewhere,  never  existed  in  Lithuania,  though 
the  forgiveness  or  sale  of  a slave,  and  later,  of  a bondsman,  happened.  It  might  be 
that  Vulfeton  experienced  the  taking  of  a foreign  prisoner  in  battle;  clearly,  they 
were  handled  as  slaves  in  those  days  , everywhere. 

Most  important  for  us  will  be  this,  that  we  have  learned  from  Vulfeton,  1)  The 
"Very  large"  land  of  Lithuania  in  the  9th  century  was  well  settled  and  filled  with  ca- 
stles; 2)  Lithuanians  from  of  old  lived  well,  if  the  very  lowest  classes  of  inhabit- 
ants (and  even  the  slaves)  could  drink  mead. 

The  basic  occupation  of  Lithuanians  always  has  been  tilling  the  soil  and  raising 
cattle.  The  very  oldest  travelers  visiting  the  Baltic  observed  tamed  animals,  bush 
fruit,  ber  ies,  tree  fruit;  planted  grain;  drying  it  and  threshing  it,  they  had  "large 
buildings"  (most  probably,  corn  kilns,  known  in  Lithuania  even  today).  Tacitus,  com- 
paring the  qualities  of  nations  he  visited,  even  emphasizes  that  the  Balts  grow  grain 
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more  perseveringly  than  the  indolent  Germans. . .The  food  (and  clothing)  of  the  Balts, 
and  the  Lithuanians  was  further  supplemented  by  the  hunt  and  angling. 

For  many  centuries  the  ancient  Lithuanians  lived  preparing  everything  necessary 
for  themselves  by  their  own  hands,  and  therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their 
method  of  exchange  (money)  as  we  shall  see,  progressed  so  slowly,  and  matured  so  late. 

Whatever  foreign  merchants  brought  in,  they  exchanged  for  local  valuables,  at  first, 
amber,  later  in  hides,  honey,  wax,  tar,  calcium,  horses,  and  the  like. 

Tools  for  the  hunt  and  for  fishing,  and  arms  were  prepared  by  the  Lithuanians  for 
themselves  through  the  ages.  From  earliest  antiquity  their  sharp  spears  ca:ne  into  his- 
tory with  the  Lithuanians  with  bone,  stone,  and  later,  metal  heads;  bows  with  similar 
sharp  ends  to  send  arrows  out;  a mace  studded  with  flint  splinters  to  crack  the  brain- 
pans of  animals  or  enemies. • .Raided  by  attackei’s,  by  large  fires,  lit  on  hilltops,  they 
would  call  in  neighboring  tribes  and  would  defend  themseves  from  naturally  protected 
positions,  or  in  their  own  strongly  fortified  castles.  They  would  counterattack  the  en- 
emy, and  follow  them  mounted.  The  horse  was  the  most  beloved  friend  of  the  Lithuanian 
at  home  and  in  battle.  When  a man  fell  in  battle,  or  died,  very  often  they  would  bury 
him,  and  with  him,  burn  his  horse;  at  times  several  several  horses;  or  at  least  place 
beside  the  corpse  at  the  grave,  all  the  horse’s  caparison.^ 


A horseman  with  Lithuanians  from  oldest  antiquity,  was  a man's  warrior's,  a most 
appealing  symbol,  to  every  class  of  inhabitant.  That  is  testified  to  by  excava- 
tions, that  is  told  us  by  folk  songs:  where  a young  horseman  and  his  k legged 
companion,  are  sung  about  even  with  darling  and  loveable  names.  So  it  is  not  in 
vain  that  the  fleeting  KNIGHT'S  (Vytis)  portrait  appears  on  all  Lithuanian  heraldry 
in  the  first  place,  and  from  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  became  the  states  emblem. 
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As  a result  of  the  migration  of  nations  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  A.D.,  the 
straggling  Slavs  closed  in  on  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Lithuanians.  Battles  raged,  firee 
burned,  devastation  and  pillage  occured  on  both  sides.  Our  settled  forefathers  loved  their 
land  and  freedom  more  than  anything  else;  therefore  in  battle  for  those  treasures  they 
became  famous  as  one  of  the  most  warlike  people  on  earth.  It  was  a nation  of  farmers  and 
warriors;  from  the  gifts  granted  them  by  nature  they  were  fed,  and  in  war  they  showed 
their  leadership  abilities,  they  united,  they  organized. 

The  leaders  and  dukes  of  the  various  Lithuanian  districts  soon  understood  the  value 
of  unity,  and  began  step  by  step  to  lean  closed  to  one  another,  and  to  collaborate  in 
their  external  activity,  ^lowly,  over  a lengthy  period,  but  surely,  the  nation  moved  tow- 
ards coordination.  This  is  supported  by  the  mass  meeting  of  men,  the  Councils,  known  from 
of  old,  to  discuss  more  important  matters,  to  elect  necessary  leaders.  In  the  10th-12th 
centuries,  Slavic  sources  mention  a series  of  its  princes'  incursions  into  the  Lithuanian 
country;  the  eastern  Slav  tribes  would  attack,  • n ’ould  the  Poles. If  the  Lithuanians  had 
not  been  organized,  if  they  had  not  possessed  a certain  unity,  who  among  them  would  have 
survived,  who  would  have  brought  out  into  the  light  of  history  the  name,  Lithuania?  And 
clearly,  they  prepared  their  own  assault©,  to  avenge  themselves  upon  their  vicious  neigh- 
bors to  stop  their  aggressions.  Between  1200  and  1263  alone,  we  know  of  75  invasions  by 

the  Lithuanians  into  the  Slavic  country;  of  these,  42  were  organized  and  executed  before 
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the  time  of  Mindaugas.  And  how  many  assaults  have  not  been  written  up?  To  summon  several 
thousand  men  to  war,  line  them  up,  to  lead  that  army  and  furnish  it  with  rations,  is  not 
within  the  power  of  any  one  district  duke.  That  was  the  result  of  the  unity  of  many  dist- 
ricts and  their  cooperation. 

What  that  ancient  Lithuanian  organization  was  in  detail,  we  do  not  know.  However,  wh- 
atever it  was,  it  played  a very  significant  role.  An  isolated  disarrayed  land  would  not 
have  been  able  to  preserve  its  freedom  through  so  many  centuries,  and  even  more— to  gain 
mastery  over  vast  areas  of  Slavic  lands,  if  we  speak  strictly  of  the  conquests  of  the 
Lithuanians  up  until  Mindaugas,  and  his  own  times.  Further  conquests  of  our  forefathers 
belong  in  another  category,  of  history. 
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'Henry  Paszkiewicz,  "The  Origin  of  Russia",  Page  197* 
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Mindaugas  was  not  the  very  first  organizer  and  creator  of  the  Lithuanian  state, 
as  many  have  thought  erroneously  to  the  present  day.  Undoubted  structures  of  government 
functioning  in  Lithuania  existed  in  the  9th  century,  and  no  one  can  say  that  these  were 
the  very  first.  So,  Lithuania,  as  a political  unit,  formed  and  grew  much  before  Mind- 
augas, the  well-known  Eastern  European  ancient  history  specialist,  H.  PaskeviSius  (He- 
nry Paszkiewiez)  is  of  the  opinion,  that  Lithuania  had  several  Grand  Dukes  before  Min- 

xS 

daugas.A  That  is  to  say,  Mindaugas  was  only  the  first  famous  coordinator  of  Lithuania, 
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but  not  its  first  organizer.  He  is  responsible  for  other  public  services:  in  the 
13th  century,  he  joined  under  his  high  command,  the  largest  territory  up  until  that 
tie,  about  200,000  sq.  kilometers,  which  was  made  up  of  100,000  sq.  kilometers  of 
Lithuanian  inhabited  land,  40,000  sq.  kilometers  occupied  by  the  Jotvingiai  and  mixed 
with  them  other  strains,  and  about  60,000  sq.  kilometers  of  white  Hur>siaa  (Eastern 
Slavs)  lands.  Information  received  from  Prof.  PakStas  indicates  that  Mindaugas'  combined 
Lithuanian  state  could  have  had  upwards  of  400,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  2/3  were  com- 
posed of  Lithuanians  and  other  Balts.  What  is  more  important,  having  been  baptised  (1251) 
, Mindaugas  brought  Lithuania  into  that  era's  Western  states  circle  as  an  equal,  inter- 
nationally, and  similar  to  all  other  states. 

Notwithstanding  certain  other  failures  soon  to  follow,  Mindaugas'  Lithuania  did  not 
collapse.  On  the  contrary,  led  by  the  talented  and  brave  commanders  Traidenis,  Vytenis, 
Gediminas,  and  others,  it  always  grew,  broadened  and  strengthened,  until  in  the  days  of 
Vytautas  the  Great,  it  reached  the  zenith  of  its  greatness  and  glory  among  all  the  states 
of  that  time.  ^ 
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Mindaugas  was  the  first  Lithuanian  king;  likewise,  he  was  the  last.  His  heirs  at 
the  head  of  the  state,  until  the  very  tragic  end  in  the  union  with  Poland  [15&9] , 
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"The  Origin  of  .Russia,"  Page  193*  And  Kanaparius  (Scriptorum  Rerum  Pruss.)  has  written, 
that  the  Old  Prussians  at  the  end  of  the  10th  century  told  Missionary  Adelbert  about  the 
statecraft  of  the  Lithuanians  testifying,  in  their  words : "Universal  statutes  govern  us 
and  this  entire  kingdom,  of  which  we  constitute  the  entrance..."  (Histor.  Sources  I,  23.). 

^See  Or.  A.  Sapokas  "Vilnius  in  the  Life  of  Lithuania,"  Page  5« 

^By  Prof.  Pak§tas  final  figures,  in  1430,  the  empire  of  Vytautas  took  in  930,000  sq. 
kilometers'  area  and  contained  for  those  times  "very  many",  about  2,480,000  inhabi- 
tants. Among  them  there  were  about  590,000  Lithuanians,  500,000  White  Russians,  450,000 
Russians,  840,000  Ukrainians,  and  about  100,000  Tatars  and  Jews. 

p *j 

In  our  sources  we  find  that  Gediminas,  on  occasion,  called  himself  a king  (Rex  Lith- 
uanorum  et  multcrum  ruthenorum) , [King  of  Lithuania  and  a good  many  P-ussiansjor  at 
least,  his  foreign  secretaries  wrote  his  title  thus;  however,  he  did  not  have  a 
king's  crown.  [The  title  king  given  only  to  "Christian"  monarchs,  Gediminas  was  a 
"pagan."]. 
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called  themselves  Grand  Dukes.  For  in  the  tradition  of  the  middle  ag  -8,  only  the  Christian 
rulers  of  Europe  could  be  crowned  kings.  Traidenis,  known  as  the  first  ruler  of  Lithuania 
after  Mindaugas,  and  after  him  others,  followed  his  example  (until  the  scions  of  Algirdas- 
K^stutis)  and  gloriously  held  to  their  forefathers’  faith,  and  were  not  about  to  change  it, 
even  for  a king's  crown.  Vytautas  accepted  baptism,  but  graciously  refused  the  crown  of- 
fered by  Emperor  Sigismund  (1410)  avoiding  the  impairment  of  union  agreed  to  with  Jogail^ 
just  prior  to  the  battle  of  Salgiris  (Gruenwald)  [Poles  call  the  battle  Gruenwald,  the 
Germans  call  it  Tannenberg  "Spruce  City";  in  English  Lithuanians  generally  prefer  Tannen- 
berg  to  disassociate  themselves  from  the  Poles];  and  when,  after  19  years,  he  himself 
desired  to  be  crowned  (at  the  Council  of  Lutsk),  Poles  prevented  it  by  a stratagem  [The 
Poles  beat  the  delegation  from  Rome  which  was  bringing  the  crown  inroute,  thus  preventing 
the  ceremony  from  taking  place].  Later  Lithuania's  rulers:  Christians  (after  Jogail^'s 
[Jagello]  time)  wore  the  crown  of  Poland,  so  did  not  seek  a higher  title  than  Grand  Duke 
in  Lithuania... 

Our  fundamental  theme  here  however,  is  money,  so  we  have  glanced  into  the  pre-history 
of  Lithuania  and  the  beginnings  of  her  history  by  episodes,  only  as  much  as  seemed  neces- 
sary to  begin  the  money  "record:"  the  ancient  Lithuanians'  means  of  exchange.  We  shall 
utilize  the  same  system:  the  necessary  facts  from  the  past;  again,  wherever  they  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  in  this  volume. 

Note:  We  have  become  deeply  convinced  that  it  is  very  necessary  for  each  cf  our  nat- 
ion's students  of  antiquity,  not  to  allow  the  eye  and  mind  to  miss  any  Lithuanian  proverb, 
adage,  and  especially  e.-?ch  living  picture,  incident  or  phase  having  to  do  with  old  folk 
songs.  In  that  treasury  are  limitless  expressive  silouettes  from  our  forefathers’  life  at 
the  dawn  of  history.  There,  among  other  things,  we  can  grasp:  the  hard  and  yet  clearly 
human  traces  of  the  building  of  the  ancient  Lithuanian  family,  and  its  survival  practices; 
the  surprisingly  logical  religion  of  nature  worship  (by  which  people  attempted  to  coor- 
dinate with  the  Creator  of  space,  bodies,  and  lives);  the  high  morality  and  a life  founded 
upon  generally  lofty  ideals.  These  and  other  factors,  clearly  favorable  to  our  venerable 
precursors'  lives,  separate  the  Lithuanian  nation  from  many. other  nations,  which  for  ages 
have  vacillated  over  and  into  a very  harsh  materialism,  which  often  weakens  and  destroys 
the  highest  ideals.  True,  we  know  that  nations  with  our  character  find  it  more  difficult 
to  progress;  their  steps  on  the  pathway  of  civilizat  on  were  and  are  slower;  but  they  the- 
refore hold  their  original  personality  longer,  and  are  not  destroyed  by  any  storo* 
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Figure  8.  1:  woolen  cap  with  bronze  attachments  (2nd  century  after 
Christ,  from  Ver2ai<5iai,  Klaipeda  District);  2:  woolen  cap  covered 
with  small  bronze  plates  (3rd  century  A.D.,  Sernai,  Klaipeda  Dis- 
trict); 3:  a head  ornament  (2nd  Century  A.D.,  Pajuoste,  Paneve?ys 
District);  4:  an  old  curling  head  ornamend  (found  in  Sargenai  County, 
District  of  Kaunas);  3'  neckpiece  with  beautiful  spangles  (3rd~4th 
centuries,  Pleskufcuiai,  Klaipeda  District). 
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Figure  9-  Breast  ornaments:  i:  found  in  the  Vilnius  area  (from  Roman 
era,  1st  century  A.D.);  2:  Plateliai,  Siauliai  District  (3rd  Century 
3?  Tauj&nai  County,  Ukrcergea  District,  4:  VerSvai,  Kaunas  District 
(4th  century  A.D.);  5:  Priekule,  Klaipeda  District  (3rd  century). 


2.  The  Oldest  Lithuanian  "Monies.'* 


Money,  today  well-known  to  everyone,  is  a product  of  a lengthy  process  of  civilisation 
and  culture.  It  is  tied  into  an  unbroken  evolutionary  filament  of  primitive,  often  very 
strange  and  differing  types  of  "material  monies,"  more  probably,  from  the  forgotten  past, 
of  commodities  demonstrated  as  specially  useful  to  the  people.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that 
some  types  of  "monies"  could  have  appeared  only  then  when  people  became  conscious  of  the 
gratification  of  ownership,  when  they  understood  that  certain  articles  they  possessed  were 
truly  their  own,  and  when  they  began  to  exchange  those  articles  in  times  of  need,  with 
their  neignbors,  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  individual  wants. 

There  have  always  been  articles  which  have  been  necessary,  more  necessary  and  most  ne- 
cessary to  a person,  teaching  for  the  more  necessary  and  the  most  necessary,  he  could  de- 
prive himself  of  a less  necessary  article.  With  the  needs  of  people  expanding,  and  at  the 

same  time  with  exchanges  becoming  more  popular,  straight  exchanges  did  not  suffice.  By 
degrees  items  developed  as  intermediaries,  by  which  it  was  possible  to  possess  the  desired 
articles  "by  purchase,"  And  these  articles,  intermediaries , became  the  prototypes  of  all 
later  "monies."  With  one  group  of  peoples  they  originated  earlier,  with  others  later;  ac- 
cording to  when  that  group's  use  of  means  of  exchange  matured  culturally,  when  within  those 
groups  the  use  of  direct  means  of  exchange  became  an  impossibility* 

Always  and  everywhere,  the  primitive  means  of  exchange,  as  a rule,  served,  to  broaden 
horizons,  the  better  to  find  the  desired  articles.  They  were  of  varied  science  finds, 
hundreds  of  means  of  exchange  of  useful  articles  in  various  lands  and  at  different  times* 
But  their  fundamental  purpose  everywhere  was  the  same,  which  the  centuries  have  brought 

even  into  our  own  time:  money  today  in  the  first  instance  is  a means  of  exchange,  and  only 

after  that  does  it  have  other  functions  in  Die  modern  economy* 

Turning  now  to  the  oldest  Baltic  (and  so,  to  Lithuanian)  money,  we  normally  start  with 
amber,  our  national  "gold,"  which  must  have  been  known  to  our  forefathers'  forefathers, 
and  impressed  them,  most  probably  from  the  time  they  first  settled  on  the  Baltic  coast.  To 
think  otherwise,  is 
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inconceivable.  Who  would  dare  to  doubt  that  they  would  have  failed  to  recognize  such  a 
beautiful  mineral,  among  out  of  other  items,  and  from  those  other  items,  accorded  it  par- 
ticular attention?  Many  studies  have  3hown  that  the  selection  of  amber  and  the  products 
of  its  manufacture  on  the  Ba^vic  shore  gees  back  even  to  the  Stone  Age.  Long  before  tne 
birth  of  Christ  it  found  its  way  into  the  civilized  states  of  central  Europe  and  the  Med- 
eterannean  Sea.  Baltic  amber  has  been  found  in  H0me,  Greece,  Egypt,  Phoenecia,  Judea,  and 
along  all  known  roads  traveled  by  them.  It  traveled  everywhere  from  its  basic  source  set 
by  science:  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  from  today's  Latvia  to  the  northern  slopes  of  Jutland 

When  did  Baltic  amber  reach  so  far?  We  shall  discuss  this  question,  and  attempt  at 
least  provisionally  to  conclude  when  the  southeast  Baltic  inhabitants  (therefore  the  Balts) 
sufficiently  understood  the  special  value  of  amber.  Keeping  in  mind  man's  personality  in 
those  obscure  times,  we  cannot  ignore  the  possibility  that  gobs  of  amber  (crude  or  somewhat 
treated)  could  move  by  means  of  exchange  only  if  foreigners  began  inquiring  about  that 
"gold,"  to  grasp  it,  or  offer  for  it  some  very  necessary  articles.  Under  similar  circum- 
stances, the  idea  of  "monies"  formed  in  many  other  nations.  Whan  amber  stood  out  as  a 
fitting  medium  of  exchange  with  foreigners,  at  about  that  same  time  it  could  have  become  a 
tool  of  exchange  (an  element)  for  internal  economic  transactions  between  local  inhabitants. 

Amber  from  the  Jutland-Vistula  river  ares  flowing  into  the  Baltic  began  to  reach  cen- 
tral Europe  in  the  second  millenium  before  Christ.  Prom  there,  it  found  its  way  later  tow- 
ards the  south,  to  Italy,  Greece,  and  elsewhere.  Everywhere  it  was  received  with  honor. 

A b an  ornament,  the  Greek  poet  Homer  v;aced  a,ber  second  only  to  gold;  the  philosopher 
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Thales  of  Miletus  thought  that  amber  even  has  a soul.  The  Greeks  named  it  "electron;" 
to  the  Homans,  it  was  "solis  radiorumsucum" : the  extract  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  "a  stone 
of  the  sun";  in  Egypt  it  was  known  as  "sakal",  or  "resin"  (just  about  the  Lithuanian  word 
"sakai,")  Pliny  saw  in  the  Homans'  love  for  amber  their  "nobility,"  a refined  beauty. 

There  is  no  real  basis  for  believing  that  the  first  centuries  of  movement  of  Baltic 
amber  would  be  greater  than  that  which  reached  the  Mediterannean  civilization  later,  or 
that  it  was  carried  there  systematically.  Hoads  over  dry  land  were  unusually  long,  hard 
and  unsafe.  Unfavorable  river  currents  greatly  hampered  rowers.  Hare  discoveries  of  shards 
from  earlier  Homan  and  Greek  eras  do  not  indicate  such  traffic  at  their  larger  ports.  It 
was  only  when  the  famous  seamen  and  traders,  the  Phoenicians,  beganfthat  trade  in  amber 
broadened  and  increased.  They  used  the  seas,  through  Gibralter.  There  are  indications 


About  all  this,  much  information  may  be  found  in  A.  Spekkes  volume,  "The 
Ancient  Amber  Houtes"  (Pages  10  and  elsewhere). 
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that  in  the  $th  century  A.D.  they  reached  the  Ijamansch  Canal  in  England;  then,  and  some 
wnat  later,  aa  it  ia  poa  ible  to  learn  from  the  travel  diaries  of  Pytheo  of  Marseilles, 
the  Phoenicians  will  have  found  the  basic  source  of  amber:  the  Baltic;  as  A.V.  Humboldt 
summarizes  it  as  thus:  ’’The  trade  in  amber,  which  began  in  Oirabrian  shores  (Dennmark, 
Slezvig-Holstein) , but  later  turned  into  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  land  of  the  Aiscian  peo- 
ples, was  successfully  firmed  up  the  the  brave,  determined  and  persevering  sailors  of 
Phoenicia. 

Thus,  we  may  be  sure,  following  the  prevailing  opinion  with  no  deviation,  tint 
the  3killful  Phoenicians  having  found  such  a rich  source  of  amber  in  the  Baltic,  to 
avoid  losing  it,  instituted  a peaceful  commerce  with  the  local  inhabitants  (a  rarity  in 
those  days),  exchanging  for  the  amber,  goods  which  they  had  brought  with  them.  Among 
these  goods  were  bronze  and  its  fabrications,  arrow  and  spear  heads,  as  well  as  other 
metal  objects,  whose  unusual  suitability  for  use  will  have  demonstrated  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Baltic  the  singular  value  of  the  amber.  And  in  truth,  the  shards  of  bronze 
culture  found  in  Baltic  ground  show  an  exceptional  abundance  of  that  metal  from  abroad; 
it  was  undoubtedly  obtained  for  amber.  This  is  also  stressed  by  the  national  historian 
of  the  Estonian  people,  unrelated  to  the  Lithuanians,  E.  Uustalu,  who  adds  that  the 

Balts  (of  course,  fundamentally  the  Lithuanians)  had  so  much  bronzed  that  they  exported 
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it  even  into  Estonia. 

We  may  confidently  premise  that  the  neckware  worn  by  Lithuanian  fore bearers,  was 
prepared  from  bronze  obtained  for  amber;  and  that,  not  only  such  as  was  purchased  from 
the  Phoenicians,  but  obtained  even  earlier  from  elsewhere.  In  the  days  of  amber  "monies" 
, an  ornamental  neckpiece  "bought-sold"  (if  unchanged  into  some  other  article  or  arti- 
cles) would  remain  amber  "monies,"  since  it  also,  in  time,  became  a medium  of  exchange 
: "monies"  in  the  country. 

How  long  the  Balts  trafficed  with  the  Phoenicians,  we  have  no  knowledge.  Likewise, 
we  have  scanty  information  about  the  buyers  of  amber  from  the  southeastern  region,  who 
reached  the  Baltic  in  the  era  cf  Hellenism,  cruising  the  Dnieper  river  northward,  and 
later  transshipping  into  the  Dauguva,  Nemunas  and  Vysla  rivers.  We  can  surmise  that 
amber,  having  once  moved,  continued  at  least  in  a small  stream  until  the  Romans  impr- 
oved its  importation,  as  is  apparent  from  the  commerce  in  the  old  and  new 

^"Worid  History"  (Boak  Slosson,  Anderson),  page  53  ana  "Kosmos"  II,  1847,  page  163. 
^"History  of  Esthonia,"  1952,  page  17. 
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